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The classical dances celebrated the deeds of some demigod or hero by 
dramatizing an incident of his life in rhythmical posturings especially de- 
signed to call up particular emotions. But the dramatization was not 
realistic: it analyzed the story through a strictly conventionalized series of 
symbols. Not only hands and feet, but the head, face, and body, must 
be trained into appropriate and expressive co-ordinated postures. Thus 
the undulatory movement of the outstretched hand, Emerson tells us, 
"represents progress either walking or travelling;" the hand turned per- 
pendicularly marks a precipice in the way, which is climbed by an upward 
lift of the arm and inclining of the hand. Under the figure of the precipice 
and its climbing, however, lies an emotional idea or passion of which this is 
the symbol, and which forms the real subject of the dance. Without a 
recognition of this double symbolism, the hula technique can by no means 
be understood. As the gestures, so the words, convey a second meaning. 
A pretty description of natural scenery, rich in specific local coloring and in 
allusion to ancient myth, may veil a passionate love-episode, a compliment 
to some chief, or a taunt of derision. Because of this artificial form of 
innuendo, many of the songs quoted by Dr. Emerson are to-day unintel- 
ligible without a key. Many depend not only upon knowledge of an his- 
torical allusion, but upon some specious analogy, either of sound or of image, 
which carries the trick of punning and metaphor to a very high pitch, and 
makes an art of riddling. For example, a certain plant, the noni, is used 
to produce a red dye: so, when the unsuccessful suitor of the volcano 
goddess wishes in revenge to ridicule her inflamed eyes, he sings about a 
woman pounding noni. This hidden symbolism has a social significance 
among natives of the South Sea as well as of the Hawaiian Islands. To 
conceal the mind from the common people by veiling language under 
metaphor is a mark of rank, — only the chief can detect the true interpreta- 
tion, — hence the Polynesian stories of riddling-contests which suggest 
analogies with Greek folk-lore. Dr. Emerson thinks this excessive artifice 
of language, shown also in the word-linking and other plays upon words 
which make up the verse form, belongs to a period of deterioration from 
an older and purer art, where the appeal was more direct. 

The volume contains a full description of the general form of each dance, 
with its accompanying instrument, and a detailed account of the cere- 
monial to be observed. It prints authentic texts, with translation and 
notes, of the songs sung to each dance. The subject of Hawaiian music, 
the theory of gesture, and of emotional style, has received more general 
treatment. A special study of these elements is much to be desired. It 
looks as if the dance were made up, like a sign-alphabet, of conventionalized 
physiological reactions to special emotional suggestions, perhaps to the 
excitation of rhythmical beats. Added to this, the ready play of metaphor 
in the Polynesian fancy, stimulated by the desire to aggrandize social 
rank, has imposed the literary form of the accompanying song, and no doubt 
modified both gesture and symbolism. 

Martha W. Beckwith. 
Smith College, 

Northampton, Mass. 

Present-Day Survivals of Ancient Jewish Customs. — The Folk- 
Lore Society of Missouri is naturally concerned with the various customs 
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and beliefs current among all the people of the State, whether they be the 
first inhabitants or the latest comers; but very little is known to most of us 
about the inner life of the people who have recently come to this country 
from other lands. There is a promising field for the scholar in the folk-lore 
of the immigrants in our large cities. This is especially true of the legends 
and customs among the orthodox Jews in our country. St. Louis has a large 
community of orthodox Jews who have emigrated from Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia. Many of these people live in a world apart. They have brought 
with them century-old traditions, which color their lives and fashion their 
thinking. The majority of their practices are common to the orthodox 
Jews in all the lands of the earth. 

The children of Israel are indeed a "peculiar people." For nearly three 
thousand years they have been hurled from one end of the earth to the 
other; and yet, in spite of degradation and indignity, in the face of injustice 
and hate, they have lived by adapting themselves to their environment, 
although they have also always persisted in retaining their individuality 
in spite of change. It is this two-sidedness that has made the Jew the 
miracle of history; and it is just this faculty of being himself and imitating 
his neighbor which makes him especially interesting to the folk-lorist. 

In their many wanderings, the Jews have borrowed customs and ideas 
from other people, and have added them to the traditions of their race. 
As they go from place to place, it becomes increasingly difficult to determine 
which practices are Jewish, and which have crept in from without. Most 
of the customs and rites among the Jews are so old that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to trace them to their origin. The fact that they persist and are 
still practised, however, is the interesting thing for us. 

By far the greater mass of their traditions and ancient practices still 
clings to burial-ceremonies and mourning for the dead. From early Bible 
times to the present the orthodox Jews have buried the corpse on the day 
of death, sometimes a few hours after the breath has left the body. What- 
ever the original reason for this practice may have been, it has continued 
in spite of climatic or seasonal changes. Embalming is forbidden, because 
in the final resurrection no part of the body should be missing. Cremation 
is not allowed, for the same reason. The resurrection of the body at the 
final judgment is a real thing to the orthodox Jews, and not a figure of 
speech or an allegory. This is one of the questions on which the reformed 
Jews take issue with their orthodox brethren. 

During the short interval between death and interment, the body is 
never left alone. Some watcher sits with it until it is carried to the cemetery. 
This custom is found among many other races. The Jews declare that 
people sat near the dead in order to keep away the birds and beasts of prey. 
The most beautiful biblical example of this custom is that of Rizpah 
guarding the bodies of her sons. 

The simplicity of an orthodox Jewish funeral is perhaps its most striking 
feature. With the exception of the Society of Friends, there is perhaps no 
other people in the world who so rigidly adhere to plainness of burial. 
The use of ornamented coffins is prohibited. Only a simple pine box is 
allowed, although in olden times cedar-wood was used. Flowers, music, 
processions, funeral orations, are all unknown. It is on rare occasions 
that a short address may be delivered, and that only in the case of a man 
vol. xxix. — no. 1 13. — 27. 
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unusually pious or learned. Even in such cases, however, care must be 
taken not to exaggerate the virtues of the deceased. The body must not 
be dressed in elaborate garments, but a simple white shroud serves for rich 
and poor alike. No knots are made in the thread with which a shroud 
is sewed 

Funerals are never held in the synagogue or at the home, but always in 
the cemetery. While the bier is being carried, it is placed on the ground at 
intervals of four feet until the grave is reached. Charity boxes are found at 
every orthodox funeral; and all who come, whether relatives or friends, 
drop into them money for the poor. The Jews are buried facing the east, — 
that is, toward Jerusalem, — and the tombstones front in the same direction. 
It is seldom that any articles are buried with the dead. Sacred books are 
sometimes put into the grave of a rabbi or of a great scholar, but never 
anything else. On leaving the cemetery, it is the custom for people to pluck 
a few blades of grass and throw them over the shoulder. It is believed that 
this is a survival of an old German superstition which the Jews borrowed. 
It dates back to the twelfth century.' Wailing and loud lamentations are 
customary among the women relatives, both at the funeral and later in the 
house of mourning. 

The mourning- period lasts seven days. During this time the relatives 
of the dead remain in the house. They sit on the ground or on low stools. 
This is a survival of the days when those who bewailed the dead cast them- 
selves upon the ground, rent their garments, and threw dust and ashes on 
their heads. The orthodox Jews of to-day cut a slit in the outer garment 
which they wear during the week of sorrow as a reminder of the rent gar- 
ments of their ancestors. They do not, however, heap dust and ashes on 
their heads. The wearing of black is not mandatory, but, since it is not 
expressly forbidden, the practice is becoming more and more common in 
this country. This is an excellent illustration of the way in which the Jews 
adopt the customs of their neighbors. 

Attention has been called to the similarities between mourning-customs 
and those relating to religious worship. For instance, the shoes are removed 
during mourning and also in the synagogue on the holiest day of the year, 
the Day of Atonement. This practice denoted the presence of holiness, 
for in the Bible the voice from the burning bush calls to Moses: " Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground." 
An egg is eaten on the return from a funeral and also at the Passover 
service. The egg seems to be symbolic of the resurrection and of eternal life. 

The orthodox Jews to-day visit the graves of parents and ask them to 
intercede with God in behalf of their children. This is not only a common, 
but a universal practice, since all orthodox Jewish prayer-books (Russian, 
German, Spanish, etc.) contain special prayers to the dead. The departed 
father or mother is looked upon as a guardian-spirit. It is usual for an 
orphan girl, just before her marriage, to visit the grave of her mother and 
invite her spirit to the wedding to bless her child. 

No offerings or sacrifices were brought to the graves of ancestors among the 
ancient Hebrews. There is no evidence of food, flowers, or animals being 
brought to the dead, and there are no traces of such practices to-day. 

The orthodox Jews never throw away the parings of their nails: they 
1 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. xi, p. 599. 
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either bury them or burn them. The practice is first mentioned in the 
Talmud, about two thousand years ago. 

Sometimes orthodox Jews change the name of a sick child, or add another 
name. They believe that in this way they can deceive the angel of death 
who may come to take the child, far he may not be able to identify it under 
its new name. 

A Catholic peasant woman in Germany, Herbert Spencer tells us, "in pre- 
paring the dough, casts behind her a handful of flour, and throws a piece of 
dough into the furnace; when she bakes little cakes, she puts some fat into the 
pan, and the first cake into the fire." A Jewish housewife always throws 
a piece of dough into the fire when she is baking bread. This practice among 
Jewish women is many years old. 1 It may be that the German peasants 
learned the practice from the Jews; or the custom may go back to some 
primitive hearth-worship, from which both of these practices may be parallel 
survivals. 

It is still customary that a younger sister must not marry before the elder, 
although this rule is not rigidly enforced. We know that it is a custom of 
ancient origin through the Bible story of Leah and Rachel. 

The orthodox Jews of Russia, Poland, and Galicia, observe very strictly 
the following custom: Just before her wedding, a bride has her head shaved. 
She is then covered with a kerchief, and is led under the wedding canopy. 
During the remainder of her life she wears a wig. This sacrifice of hair is 
not considered an offering to a deity or to a spirit. Whatever its original 
purpose may have been, the Jews have a very sensible explanation of it. 
A woman's hair is her greatest beauty. After marriage she should not ap- 
pear beautiful in the eyes of the world, because she might attract other men. 
The wig, therefore, serves as a defender of virtue, and protector of the home. 
It may be, of course, that this rational interpretation was invented later to 
justify a seemingly superstitious practice. The custom has died out in the 
United States, however, and one is reminded of it only on meeting old 
women who still wear their European wigs. The blotting-out in a few years 
of this ancient practice illustrates remarkably well the adaptation of the 
Jews to a new environment under favorable conditions. They clung to 
this usage in Russia because they were isolated and set apart; but in this 
country, where they are given an equal opportunity with others, and where 
they mingle with their fellows, they are gradually dropping the character- 
istics which make them different. 

Another custom which is slowly dying out in this country is known as 
"Tashlik." This is the ceremony of shaking one's sins into the water. 
It is based on a verse in the prophet Micah: "Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea." On the afternoon of the Jewish New Year 
the more extreme of the orthodox Jews repair to some stream, where they 
recite prayers and shake the ends of their garments as though they were 
casting their sins from them. It is not known where or when this custom 
originated Many very pious Jews have ridiculed it, since there is no 
religious sanction for the practice. It is gradually becoming extinct in this 
country, although one can still see on Manhattan and Brooklyn bridges in 
New York earnest old men and women who sincerely believe that their 
transgressions are being hurled, Satan-like, into the abyss below. Eads 

1 It is commanded by the rabbis in the Talmud, and is a reminder of the tithes of 
dough which were given to the priests in ancient Israel. 
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Bridge in St. Louis, too, is the witness of a like scene, and the waters of the 
Missouri at Kansas City undoubtedly suffer a similar pollution. 

One of the oldest and most important of the religious observances of the 
Jews was the sacrificial offerings of animals in the Temple. This practice 
has almost entirely been abandoned. The only survival of it is the killing 
of a fowl before the Day of Atonement as a sin-offering. The bird is later 
eaten to break the fast which is required of all Jews on that day. But it is 
not absolutely essential to shed blood for the remission of sin, for a sum of 
money may be offered instead. This money does not go to the synagogue, 
but to the poor. 

The Pascal lamb which used to be sacrificed at the Passover is represented 
now by a roasted lamb-bone on the Passover family table; or, when that 
is not available, by a partially burned chicken-bone. These are but symbols, 
and the orthodox Jew recognizes with his reformed brother that "the old 
order changeth, giving place to new." Another custom on Passover eve 
is to leave the door open for Elijah to enter, and to set a cup of wine for him 
to drink. This has been interpreted as an evidence of ancient hospitality, 
since any stranger who came in for food and shelter might be Elijah. Per- 
haps the most interesting survival in the Passover ritual, however, is the 
use of the cumulative chant of the kid. 

"One kid, one kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid. 

And a stick came and beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid. 

And a fire came and burned the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for 
two zuzim, 

One kid. one kid. 

And a water came and quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the kid, 
which my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid. 

And an ox came and drank the water, which quenched the fire, which burned the stick, 
which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 

And a butcher came and killed the ox, which drank the water, which quenched the fire, 
which burned the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 

And the angel of death came and killed the butcher, who killed the ox, which drank the 
water, which quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the kid, which 
my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid. 

And the Holy One, blessed be He, came and slew the angel of death, who killed the 
butcher, who slew the ox, which drank the water, which quenched the fire, which burned 
the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid." 

How this verse crept into a solemn religious ritual, it is hard to say, and it 

is equally difficult to make conjectures as to its source and date. 1 The 

1 See W. W. Newell, in this Journal, vol. xviii, pp. 33 ff. 
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words are Aramaic, not Hebrew; and the tune is a peculiar, monotonous 
chant. It occurs at the very end of the service. Of course, the Jews have 
given a religious and allegorical significance to this simple song. To some 
it means a glorification of the power and strength of God, to whom all 
things must come back for solution. To others the kid represents Israel, 
whom God the Father saves from all his enemies. 

In spite of the spiritual interpretations given to the song, the Chasidim, 
a sect among the orthodox Jews, exclude it from their service altogether, 
saying that it is childish and silly. Since this sect is very old and is espe- 
cially noted for its piety, and because the rhyme is at the very end of the 
ritual, it is perhaps possible that the song is a later addition. The fact that 
the name of God is not given, but that he is referred to by one of his at- 
tributes, — the Holy One, blessed be He, — is an indication that the chant 
is of secular origin, since the Jews never use the name of God in non-religious 
songs or proverbs. 

Leah R. C. Yoffie. 
Soldan High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cherry-Tree Carol. — The version of the "Cherry-Tree Carol" 
published in the last number of the Journal was obtained by Miss McGill 
from the singing of Mr. Will Wooten, of Knott County, Kentucky. He 
learned it from his grandmother, who died about thirty years ago at a very 
advanced age. She came from North Carolina, and her people were from 
England. The music follows. 
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Announcement. 

The American Folk-Lore Society is about to resume publication of its 
Memoirs. Vol. X will be "Spanish-American Folk-Songs," collected by 
Miss Eleanor Hague. It will be published towards the close of the year. 



